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Wheat and Chaff 



They hear the sweet high voice of the sky 
Sing the west wind, and the golden mirth 
Of soft rain when the fourth month with a cry 
Puts its great heart down against the earth. 



Here Laughter combs back her radiant hair 
And Love has tossed her music high. Fair 
Beauty dreams near, but what to these 
Is all the wonder of eternities? 
For they know not, and dream but less, 
Lost in their darkling wilderness. 



Let them sleep. They love us. We love them. 
It is enough that they have fought and died. 
Their glory is their monument above them, 
They are at peace and satisfied. 

This poem is the best, and the least marred, that Mr. 

Curran has done as yet. Much may be hoped of a young 

man who can achieve its quality and melody. H. M. 

A YOUNG LONDON POET 

Linnets in the Slums, by Marion Pryce. B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford; Longmans Green & Co., New York. 
I hope Marion Pryce is young, for her book contains the 
promise of future achievement rather than assured poetry. 
So many influences seem at work here, that the authentic 
voice of the poet is only felt as an expiring breath over- 
laid with outside influences. Yet the book is of much in- 
terest, in showing that contemporary verse may be as forma- 
tive to the youthful poet as the usual classical foundation 
without which, it is assumed, no poetry can possibly be writ- 
ten. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

I do not, of course, mean that Miss Pryce has ignored the 
past; but the vitality of her stuff, where it occurs, seems to 
me to be due more to modern than classical influences. 
Though still retaining conventional forms, save in rare in- 
stances, reminiscences of Browning, Aldington and the 
"Georgians" occur constantly, and between and around such 
recurrences, but hardly definite as yet, the voice of the poet 
is audible. 

Out of the usual somewhat mediocre melange of the aver- 
age first book, emerge The Yellow Trees, The Lemur, Love 
Swallow and The Landlady; and from these one may with 
almost assured certainty predict for the poet a place among 
the "major minor" poets of her time. Love Swallow is 
quite as good as some things in the Georgian Anthology 
(and those not the most trivial), while The Landlady, de- 
veloped as a veine and tightened up, would certainly put 
the "new school" on her track. It is of course entirely ab- 
surd to predict in so uncertain an art as poetry; but, given 
the necessary application and the eternal "tightening," Miss 
Pryce must make her mark. John Rodker 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

"poetry and drama" redivivus 

It is a pleasure to welcome The Monthly Chapbook, a 
new series of Poetry and Drama, the English quarterly, 
which was obliged to suspend publication at the beginning 
of the war. The new magazine, like the old, is edited by 
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